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A Fish Tale 


by Robert V. Walsh 


“We may say of angling as 
Dr. Boteler said of strawberries: 
‘Doubtless God could have made a 
better berry, but doubtless God 
never did’; and so, if | might be 
judge, God never did make a more 
calm, quiet, innocent recreation 
than angling.” 
izaak Walton, The Compleat Angler 

This is a fish story...but, it’s not 


fishy! 

No, this is a tale of approxi- 
mately 18 million tails—the kind 
that are attached to fish. It’s a tale 
that has been growing consistently 
for the last several decades. 

You see, those 18 million or so 
tails belonged to fish taken from 
waters that, 50 years ago, did not 
exist. Or, if they did exist, they 
quite often did not support a fish 
population. The waters were usu- 
ally too muddy, or they dried up 
during the summer months. 

We are talking here, of course, of 
the reservoirs created when the 
Water and Power Resources Ser- 
vice builds a dam. These dams 
store and conserve the West's 
scarce water supplies for the 
beneficial use of millions of 
people. it probably never occurred 
to early Service engineers that the 
water bodies they were creating in 
the arid West would attract people. 





Robert V. Walsh is a public infor- 
mation specialist in the Lower 
Colorado Region, Boulder City, 
Nev. 


Photography by Vern Jetley, Upper 
Colorado Region; Al Turner, Lower 
Missouri Region; Joe Dahlig, Mid- 
Pacific Region; Richard Foertsch, 
Casper Star-Tribune (Wyo.) 








Fishermen at Lake Powell, on the Arizona-Utah border. 
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The North Platte’s “Miracle Mile,” below Kortes Dam. ice fishing at Canyon Ferry Reservoir, Montana. 








People looking for a place to rest 
and relax away from the “crowded” 
cities and towns. And, come they 
did, often across miles of rugged 
terrain, to areas where there was 
little, if any, provisions for their 
safety or comfort. They came to 
swim, picnic, boat, sightsee, camp 
and, of course, fish. Today, they 
are still coming, to some of the 
best fishing available in the 
western United States. 

More than 11 million anglers 
visited Water and Power's 281 
recreation areas in 1978. In Arizona, 
the Lake Mead National Recreation 
Area (Lakes Mead and Mohave, 
Sportsman Park, and Overton Wild- 
life Management Area) alone 
hosted 1,067,000 fishermen. The 
Lake Casitas Recreation Area in 
California attracted more than 
950,000 enthusiasts. The 28 recrea- 
tion sites that are part of the Cen- 
tral Valley Project in California 
were fished by nearly 1.2 million 
people. 

The anglers who visit Water and 
Power’s recreation areas today find 
many modern conveniences, in- 
cluding boat ramps, developed 
campsites, restrooms, and drinking 
water. Often, there may be a hotel 
or motel nearby, even a restaurant 
or snack bar. While these are wel- 
comed conveniences, the primary 
lure is the fishing to be had. 

It is no accident that Water and 
Power reservoirs and nearby rivers 
offer some of the West’s best 
fishing. Much work and thoughtful 
planning, plus the cooperation of 
other Federal, State and local fish 
and wildlife management agencies, 
have resulted in quality fishing. 
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Fishermen come in all sizes..Tammy and Rickie Corder sit on the bank of Hugh Butler Lake in Nebraska. 


Service reservoirs and the rivers 
below them are managed for the 
propagation of their fisheries. 

Fish hatcheries have been con- 
structed to compensate for loss of 
spawning streams above dams, or 
to supply fingerlings for stocking 
reservoirs and rivers. Some ex- 
cellent cold-water fisheries have 
been developed in streams below 
the dams as a result of a more 
regulated supply of water. Multiple 
level outlet works in dams are 
being used to help control the 
temperature and the dissolved oxy- 
gen content of water to make it 
more habitable to its fish pop- 
ulation. Barriers have been 
constructed to keep mine wastes 
and salt flows that are toxic to fish 
out of the streams. And... 

Well, the list goes on. But 
enough on how fishing can be 
augmented. Let’s go fishing! 

Like to flyfish clear streams roll- 
ing freely through canyons or 
meadows? Crazy about pluggin’ for 
bass? How about trolling the clear 
waters of a high mountain lake for 
the crimson-colored trout or silvery 
kokanee salmon? Maybe a little ice 
fishing in the dead of winter, when 
a cold wind is your only company 
on a frozen stretch of lake? What- 
ever your fishing desires, they 
can be fulfilled at a fishing area 
that the Water and Power 
Resources Service has either pro- 
vided or enhanced in the West. 

The Lake Mead National Recrea- 
tion Area gave up an estimated 
770,000 fish in 1978. There were 
largemouth bass and black crappie, 
firm-bodied rainbow trout and chan- 
nel catfish caught. Lake Mead is an 
excellent bass fishery. While Lake 





Mohave, fed by cold waters drawn 
from the depths of Lake Mead and 
stocked by the modern Willow 
Beach Fish Hatchery, is a partic- 
ularly fine trout-producing reservoir. 

Flaming Gorge Reservoir on the 
Wyoming-Utah border is also a pro- 
digious producer of piscatorial 
pleasures. Flaming Gorge has earn- 
ed a much deserved reputation as 
a holder of trophy trout, especially 
German Brown trout. On March 4, 
1977, California angler Bob Bring- 
hurst landed a 33-Ib., 10-0z. brown. 
It was the largest brown trout ever 
caught at Flaming Gorge and it set 
a new North American record. This 
brown trout topped one pulled from 
Flaming Gorge in 1976 by Water 
and Power employee Charles 
Keefer. It weighed in at 31 Ibs. 

12 ozs., a new North American 
record at that time. 

Although every fisherman has 
not caught a record fish at Flaming 
Gorge, many have enjoyed great 
success. Ray Johnson, a Salt Lake 
City fisherman, wrote an article for 
the February 1976 issue of Sports 
Afield magazine detailing his 
fishing success at the Gorge. In 
the article Johnson said he caught 
17 trout that weighed over 12 Ibs. 
in a two-month period during the 
spring of 1975. He further wrote, 

“| have seen several large 
browns...(which) were near or over 
40 pounds, definitely 35...” To date, 
none of these monstrous fish have 
been landed. But, the possibility 
keeps bringing fishermen to the 
reservoir. 








Jean Reese of Casper caught this 14-1b., 5 oz. rainbow trout below Alcova Dam . 


Casper Star-Tibune/Richard Foertsch 


Banks Lake on the Columbia 
Basin Project in Washington State, 
has been called one of the finest 
multiple species fishing waters in 
the West. The lake contains rain- 
bow trout, kokanee and chinook 
salmon, largemouth bass, yellow 
perch, crappie, freshwater ling cod 
and walleye. Winter fishing is a big 
favorite. 

Spectacular Lake Powell with its 
clear blue-green waters encased by 
steep red sandstone cliffs, has 
long been noted for its excellent 
largemouth bass and crappie 
fishing. Now this lake on the 
Arizona-Utah border, is fast be- 
coming known for its striped bass 
population as well. These fish, 
once considered strictly a saltwater 
species, have been successfully in- 
troduced into many freshwater 
habitats, including Lake Powell. 
Although striped bass have only 
been in the lake a short time, there 
is considerable evidence that the 
fish are beginning to thrive in the 
lake’s depths. 

Many other Water and Power 
reservoirs, both large and small, are 
noted fishing grounds. And, if one 
tires of fishing reservoirs (as does 
the author), then miles of quality 
fishing can be enjoyed on the 
rivers and streams that run clear 
and cold below Service dams. 

In the Red Canyon area of the 
Green River below Flaming Gorge 
Dam, the fishing was generally 
poor prior to the dam’s construc- 
tion. Few game fish could survive 
the swirling, sediment-laden river 
during spring runoff. The wide 
seasonal fluctuation between the 


spring and fall months was not 
conducive to the establishment of 
a good fishery. After Flaming 
Gorge was completed, the cold, 
clear waters immediately down- 
stream became a good fishing area 
for trout. In fact, the area was often 
called “Utah’s Blue Ribbon Trout 
Stream,” and was an ideal place to 
catch lunker trout. 

However, as the reservoir 
deepened, the water drawn through 
the powerplant became colder and 
colder. By the early 1970’s the trout 
were moving downstream, away 
from the dam. Recently, the 
powerplant intake structures were 
modified so water of different 
temperatures can be drawn from 
the lake, and passed on down- 
stream. The river water can now 
be held close to the 50°F. mark, a 
temperature that is ideal for trout 
propagation. The area below Flam- 
ing Gorge will soon become a 
prime trout fishery. 

The South Fork of the Boise 
River below Anderson Ranch Dam 
in southwest Idaho, is also an ex- 
cellent trout fishery. The Idaho 
State Department of Fish and 
Game rates the river immediately 
below the dam as the best trout 
stream in the area. 

In Wyoming, a stretch of the 
North Platte River immediately 
downstream from Kortes Dam is 
known as the “Miracle Mile,” 
because it consistently produces 
trout for the angler who knows how 
to catch them. And, recently at 
another spot just down river from 
the “Miracle Mile,” a Water and 
Power reservoir was the scene of 
yet another example of the pos- 
sibilities lurking in its depths. In 
April Alcova Reservoir produced a 
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The Green River below Flaming Gorge Dam in Utah has 
yleided good catches of trout. 


14 Ib., 5 oz. rainbow for a Casper 
woman. Four days later, a Casper 
man caught a 13 Ib., 14 oz. rainbow 
from the river below Alcova Dam. 
The Colorado River in the Grand 
Canyon is also good fishing 
water—at least according to Buddy 
Mays. An article written by Mays 
was recently published in the 
Denver Post’s Empire magazine. In 
the article, Mays said, “Once...the 
river's color was reddish-brown, the 
result of silt wash-ins from up- 
stream, but since the completion 
of Glen Canyon Dam, the Colorado 
has cleared and deepened as the 
silt deposits washed down into 
Lake Mead. Because it is now 
relatively pure, the stream has 
become an excellent trout-rearing 
station. Where once there were 
only catfish and carp, today the 
waterway supports a healthy 
population of German browns, 
brook trout, and rainbow. The latter 
often reach an amazing size—15 
pounders are commonplace.” 
There may be a fishing area of 
yours that is a favorite, but was not 
covered here. So be it. If you are 
like me, you don’t readily give up 
the location of your favorite fishing 
hole. But, you are willing to share 
other information you have on 
where good fishing can be found. 
Some of those locations have been 
pointed out here. And remember, 
there are a couple hundred-plus 
areas that were not even men- 
tioned. So grab your favorite 
fishing pole and let’s go fishing! 





How to Catch Bass 
Like A Tournament 
Fisherman 


by William (Bill) Pelfrey 


It was the last day of the two-day 
“Four Corners Open,” a bass 
fishing tournament held at Navajo 
Lake in southwestern Colorado and 
time was up. | reluctantly fired up 
the heavy motor that powers my 
18-foot bass boat, and headed for 
the marina and weigh-in. 

As | sped down the lake | began 
to worry about what would happen 
at the weigh-in. The day before | 
had weighed enough fish to move 
into fifth place but today | was 
carrying only three fish that just 
barely made the 12-inch minimum 
size limit. Would these, added to 
my total from yesterday, be good 
enough to keep me in the money? 

After reaching the marina, and 
getting in line for the weigh-in, | 
began listening to the other 
fishermen’s stories of success or 
sorrow, and offering mine. This is 
one of the few times you Can ac- 
tually believe a fisherman’s story. 
Of course, it is also a time you can 
no longer use that information. 





William A. (Bill) Pelfrey of Boulder, 
Colo., is‘a professional bass fisher- 
man and an outdoor writer. He is a 
member of the 1978 Bass Anglers 
Sportsman Society Colorado State 
Team; 1979 American Angler Colo- 
rado State Team; 1979-80 Eldocraft 
Pro Bass Team; 1980 Kunnan Pro 
Bass Team. 


Photography by Robert Pauline, 
Public Affairs Center, Denver, 
Colo.; Bud Rusho, Upper Colorado 
Region. 

illustrations by John Evans, E&R 
Center, Denver. 


























As time and weights would tell, 
it had been tough fishing for 
everyone. A cold front had moved 
through the area the night before 
and put the fish off their feed, 
moving them into deeper water. 
Because of this, those fishing a 
shallow-water pattern the day 
before had had to relocate their 
fish, or come in fishless. Relo- 
cating fish that have moved is 
difficult, especially during a tourna- 
ment when you need to be hook- 
ing, not looking. 

Finally, the T.V. cameras were 
set up, the radio stations had their 
audio equipment functioning, and 
everyone was ready for the award 
announcements. 

By the time the officials had 
awarded tenth through sixth place, 
my skin was dimpled with those in- 
evitable goose bumps that go 
along with anticipation. When fifth 
place (my position of the day 
before) was awarded to fellow 
angler Ron Turner, the goose- 
bumps grew. When my name 
wasn’t called for fourth place, | was 
really nervous! | was afraid | had 
dropped out of the top ten. 

After announcing the fourth 
place winners, the master of 
ceremonies continued “...and we 
have a special announcement to 
make. The first through third place 
finishers were within two ounces 
of each other, and we wish to com- 
mend these three people for their 
efforts during these two tough 
days of fishing. Third place goes to 
Bill Pelfrey.” 


| never heard the names of the 
first and second place winners. The 
only thing | can remember of the 
next few moments was the three of 
us arriving on the platform, re- 
ceiving our trophies and checks, 
and explaining our fishing techni- 
ques. Then we returned to ground 
level to the individual congratula- 
tions of our friends and fellow 
fishermen. 

It was while talking to the others 
that | started wondering what made 
the difference between finishing ir: 
or out of the money. Was it luck? 
Was it experience? Just what had 
made the critical difference? After 
all, each of us had caught bass, 
but from different sections of the 
lake, with different lures, and with 
different lure colors. 

The following article is the result 
of my thinking about what made 
that difference. | feel that, by 
following the processes | do to 
catch bass for pay, you may be 
able to increase your fishing 
pleasure and success with this 
elusive creature, the bass. 


An Approach To Fishing 

There are basically four ques- 
tions to answer whenever you are 
going out fishing: 


1. When should | fish? 

2. Where should | fish? 

3. What should | fish with? 
4. How should | fish? 


To each of these questions add 
the phrase, and why. A successful 
fisherman knows why he/she is do- 
ing whatever it is he/she is doing 
and why !:e/she is doing it in that 
manner. 

Let’s look at each of the ques- 
tions individually. 


When 

Sometimes, as in tournament or 
vacation fishing, you'll have no 
choice in the matter of when to 
fish. 

However, you still need to ask 
the following questions: In what 
season of the year am | going to 
fish? What has the weather been 
like lately and what is it supposed 
to be like while I'll be fishing? 
What time of aay is likely to be 
best? 

By asking—and answering— 
these questions, you will have 
some idea of where the bass will 
be. Bass, like humans, perform 
specific actions according to the 
seasons. 

In spring, as the water turns 
warm, bass move into the 
shallows, first to feed, then to 
spawn. Then, they move back into 
the deeper water where they spend 
most of the summer, avoiding the 
warmer upper layers of water. As 
fall approaches, they again move 
into shallower water for what many 
fishermen term a prewinter feeding 
spree or “false spawn.” When the 
water has cooled down enough, 
they again return to the deeper 
water where they will stay for the 
winter to avoid the cooler upper 
layers and winter storms. 

You must also take into account 
the weather at the lake you are go- 
ing to fish. Include the weather 
from the week before you go, toa 
few days after you plan to leave. As 
any fisherman can tell you, a cold 
front moving through can play 
havoc with fish movements. 

Picking the best time of day for 
fishing can also be critical. In the 
spring and summer, bass usually 
feed in the shallower water in the 
mornings and evenings. There also 
seems to be a short period of time 
in the afternoon when they move 
into the shallows to feed, but they 
tend to stay longer in the mornings 
and evenings. In the winter, they 
tend to feed longer during the 
afternoon hours when the surface 
waters are warmer. 

Therefore, the best time to fish 
would be in the early spring or 
early fall, just before a front is due 
to pass through, fishing early in the 
morning or late in the evening. 











Where 

Answering the question of where 
to fish is the one that creates the 
biggest problem for people. The 
lakes are, in most cases, just too 
large to cover in a single outing. 
Therefore, you must eliminate 
some of the areas before you even 
get on the water. 

Many areas can be eliminated by 
using the information learned in 
answering when. When gave you a 
hint as to what the seasonal pat- 
tern of the fish should be, after 
adding in the weather factor. Now 
you need to check your lake map 
for those areas of the lake that 
seem to have the most structure 
corresponding to that seasonal pat- 
tern—shallows to attract in spring 
and fall, drops and deep water for 
summer and winter movements, 
and breaks on the structure to 
bring them into these areas. In pro- 
fessional fishing, these locations 
are called “confidence areas,” 
because we’re confident that’s 
where the fish will be. 

“Structure” is the key. Bass do 
not move haphazardly from one 
area to another, they follow certain 
signposts, much as we do. Their 
signposts consist of the “breaks” 
found in structures such as ledges 
and dropoffs. Breaks—rocks, trees, 
bushes, or even patches of 
weeds—show bass the way from 
deep to shallow water. This is what 
you look for on your map of the 
lake. 





Speeding toward the check-in, | wondered how well | had done. 














What 

Now we know when and where 
to fish. What should we use to 
catch the fish? 

Everyone has their favorite lure, 
favorite way of using it, even their 
favorite color, and they will not 
hesitate to argue its merits. Some 
even claim to have that one magic 
lure ... one that will catch fish at 
any time, under any conditions. In 
my opinion, such a lure does not 
exist. 

However, there are generally five 
basic types of lures used to fish 
for bass. The best thing to do is to 
learn when, where, and how to use 
each different type of lure. The 
following provides some guide- 
lines; you should also experiment 
on your own. 
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Crankbaits 

Crankbaits are used to imitate 
fish. They can be made of almost 
any material so they either float or 
sink at rest and can be made to 
run at various depths, depending 
on the placement of the bill at- 
tached to the front. 

Crankbaits are a fast-moving lure 
that can be used to check out a lot 
of water in a short period of time. 
They are best used in relatively 
open water because of their tend- 
ency to “hang up” on anything 
they can. To use them, simply tie 
them on your line, cast them to a 
spot, and reel them in varying your 
retrieval speed as you do so. 


Spinners 

Spinners resemble an open safe- 
ty pin with a fringe skirt and are 
one of the most versatile lures you 
can have in your tackle box. They 
can be buzzed across the surface 


of the water, crawled along the bot- 
tom, or used any place in-between. 
Spinners don’t resemble any aqua- 
tic animal; they are attractors. The 
theory behind them is that a bass 
will try to swallow anything that 
moves and is smaller than he is. 
Spinners are a fast-moving bait 
which will also allow you to check 
out a lot of water in a short time. 
They can be used in either open or 
weedy water and are fairly weed- 
less; that is they do not easily 
become entangled in weeds. 


Buzz baits are similar to spin- 
ners, but are designed to stay on 
the surface. They have a blade on 
the upper shaft and it rotates much 
like an airplane propeller. They are 
relatively weediess. When cast out 
and retrieved, buzz baits come 
back to the boat chirping, sputter- 
ing and throwing water. These are 
also attractor baits and bass will 
hit them with a vengeance. It is ad- 
visable to add a second hook to 
these lures so you will hook a 
greater percentage of the fish that 
try to take them. 


Jigs 

Jigs are a slow-moving type of 
bait and are not much good for try- 
ing to locate bass, but come into 
their own once you have found 
them. They are probably one of the 
oldest types of baits and usually 
consist of a hook with a ball of 
lead attached at or just below the 
eye of the hook. The hook is then 
covered with either a hair or rubber 
body. 

Depending on how it is retrieved, 
a jig can imitate anything from a 
beetle coming over the surface of 
the water to a leech lying on the 


bottom. It can be fished with a 
steady retrieve at or near the sur- 
face, or it can be fished in short 
hops on the bottom. 

One problem with this bait is 
that you must learn to feel the fish 
take it. They usually inhale it 
gently, taste it, find that it is not 
real, and spit it out. Even so, the 
jig is one of the most versatile, ef- 
fective baits on the market; its 
effectiveness is limited only by the 
imagination of the user. 


Worms 

Worms are a rubber bait formed 
into the shape of an earthworm. 
They come in an array of colors, 
and range in length from about 4 to 
12 inches. Worms are the slowest 
worked type bait and are used 
mainly once fish have been found. 

Worms can be rigged on hooks 
in a number of different ways, with 
the Texas rig being the most 
popular. When rigged Texas style, 
the hook is pushed through the 
head of the worm, then reversed 
and the point is pushed back into 
and buried in the worm. A slip 
sinker (a hollow cone-shaped piece 
of lead) is then added above the 
rig, and you are ready to fish. 

Worms are productive when you 
learn how to use them. Their big- 
gest advantage is that they will go 
through the thickest of cover, in- 
cluding trees and heavy weeds, 
without hanging up. They are cast 
out and allowed to sink to the bot- 
tom, then slowly worked back in 
short hops or they can be crawled 
along the bottom and through 
brush and trees. 

A basic problem with this lure is 
that fish take it very gently. When 
fishing with a worm, you must 
learn to be a line watcher; many 
times that is the only way you 
will know a fish has taken your 
offering. 








How 

We’ve covered the when, the 
where, and the what. Our next step 
is the how; how being the summa- 
tion of the other three sections 
with a little knowledge of bass 
thrown in. 

Let’s suppose you know that the 
bass should be in the shallows, 
that you have located your con- 
fidence area, and that you have a 
tackle-box chock fuil of lures. What 
next? 

First, find the deepest point 
most closely associated with the 
confidence area. Using either a 
deep diving crankbait or spinner, 
check the water from this point to 
the area where you hope to hook 
into a bass. This will tell you how 
far into the structure the bass have 
moved. Once into approximately 10 
feet of water, switch to a medium 
running crankbait or smaller spin- 
ner. If you still don’t get a strike, 
move into shallower water and 
switch to either a buzz bait, a 
shallow-running crankbait, or a sur- 
face lure. Cast past any breaks you 
can see or find below the surface 
and retrieve past them. 

Once your first bass is caught, 
slow down your boat movement 
and fish the immediate area, using 
the same lure and retrieve. If you 
catch no more this way, go over 
the same area with a slower- 
moving bait, possibly even a jig or 
a worm. If you still don’t get a 
strike, move to a different section 
of the confidence area and begin 
the same procedure again. 

Sounds simple, right? Well iet’s 
see. We’ll go through the proce- 
dures | used when | fished Navajo 
Lake last fall. 


These were the basic facts. 

1. It was the fall of the year and 
there had been a light snow 
which, because of daytime 
temperatures reaching into the 
upper 60’s, melted almost im- 
mediately. Nighttime 
temperatures had been in the up- 
per 20’s. 

2. Cold fronts had been moving 
through about every other day 
and would continue to do so. 

3. The lake is a large, deep-water 
reservoir. 

4. There are large rocks, rip-rap, 
sheer bluffs, trees, weeds, and 
some sandy beaches. 
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“in my opinion, a magic catch-all lure does not exist.” 


5. | was fishing from a boat. 
6. | had dozens of each type of 
lure. 


Armed with this information, | 
decided | would either have to fish 
a late fall or early winter pattern. 
With the cold fronts coming 
through regularly, it would probably 
be an early winter pattern. This 
meant the bass would be coming 
up to feed from fairly deep water 
onto shallow water shelves nearby 
and they would be feeding longer 
in the afternoon. 

| checked my maps for areas 
that would correspond to this type 
of structure. | found what | was 
looking for—a two-mile stretch of 
this type structure—in the La Jara 
Creek arm of the lake. That was my 
confidence area. 

| started at the deep water point 
adjacent to the shallow shelves 


with trees, bushes, and weeds on 
them. | began casting a deep-diving 
crankbait and worked the whole 
dropoff, but found no takers. Then | 
worked the whole thing over again, 
this time with a jig. Still nothing. 
Next, | moved onto the narrow 
shelf itself with a buzz bait. Two 
casts later | was into bass. 

Because this was a practice day, 
| immediately left the area and 
moved to the next similar area. 
This time | started shallow with the 
buzz bait, and was again into bass. 
After checking several more similar 
areas, and having the same ex- 
perience, | knew | had a good shot 
at the money. My how had paid off, 
only because | had learned to ask 
the most important question, WHY! 

Give it a try, it could work for 
you too. 








The Colorado River Revisited, 
And Revisited, And... 


by Drs. George W. Greey and 
Glenn W. Cheatham, and Randy J. Virden 


“The region is, of course, altogether 
valueless . . . It seems intended by 
nature that the Colorado River along 
the greater portion of its lovely and 


majestic way, shall be forever 
unvisited . . .” so commented 
Lieutenant Joseph Christmas ives 
in 1857. 


Lake Powell 


Whether running the rapids of 
the majestic Grand Canyon, sailing 
sloops on the glistening, blue 
waters of Lake Mead, water-skiing 
and boat camping under the warm 
desert sun, pulling a 12-Ib. trout 
from the chilly waters of Lake 
Mohave or spending a lazy week 
camping along its shore, the Lower 
Colorado River offers numerous 
recreational opportunities to the 
visitor. From the casual weekend 
picnicker to the most active wilder- 
ness adventurer, the 689 river miles 
from Lees Ferry, Ariz., downstream 
to the Mexico International border, 
accommodated over 14 million 
visitors during 1978. The man-made 
lakes and unusual parks provide an 
invaluable recreation resource for 
the ever-growing population of the 
Southwest. 





Dr. George W. Greey, a professor in 
the Department of Leisure Studies 
at Arizona State University, has 
served as the Project Director of 

the Department's five year on-going 
outdoor recreation research studies 
concerning the Lower Colorado River. 
Dr. Glenn W. Cheatham, chairman 

of and a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Leisure Studies at Arizona 
State University, has served as both 
an editor and research consultant 

on the Lower Colorado River studies. 
Randy J. Virden, a faculty research 
associate with the Department of 
Leisure Studies at Arizona State 
University, serves as a researcher 
and lead statistician on the Lower 
Colorado River studies. 


Photography by Bud Rusho and 
Vern Jetley, Upper Colorado 
Region; Gene Hertzog, Lower Colo- 
rado Region. 
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The old Lees Ferry Fort below Glen Canyon Dam. 
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The Colorado River and the 
southwest United States were rela- 
tively undeveloped at the turn of 
the 20th Century. Except for the 
few visitors to the Grand Canyon, 
very little recreation occurred along 
the river in 1900. What, then, hap- 
pened to the Lower Colorado River 
during the 20th Century which 
transformed this stretch of the 
Colorado River into one of the 
most popular outdoor recreation 
areas in the nation today? Let us 
explore the phenomenal historical 
events and water-related programs 
which contributed to this growth. 

Our article focuses upon three 
specific areas of the Lower Colo- 
rado River: The Grand Canyon area, 
Lake Mead/Mohave and the Ari- 
zona-California sections (See map). 


The Grand Canyon 

About 1880, a dude wrangler 
named John Hance built his cabin 
on the South Rim and began to im- 
prove the Indian trails in the Can- 
yon area. The first recorded tourist 
visit was a sightseeing visit by 
Edward E. Ayer, a Chicago busi- 
nessman in 1883. Somewhat of a 
Canyon legend, Hance became the 
chief tour guide and storyteller on 
his mule trips to the bottorn of the 
Canyon. 

In the late 1880’s the typical 
Canyon visitor would travel via 
stagecoach from Flagstaff for two 
days. The 1890’s brought more 
visitors and more development. 
Pete Berry and Nils Cameron built 
the original Bright Angel Trail and 
charged visitors a toll. This trail, 
obtained by the National Park Ser- 
vice in 1928, is still the most used 
of the Canyon trails today. The 
establishment of the Grand Canyon 
Preserve in 1893 and a quickly ris- 
ing tourist trade prompted Berry to 
build the Grand View Hotel in 1895. 
Also aware of the growing tourist 
trade, the Santa Fe Railroad built a 
line to the South Rim in 1901. 

The stage for what is now Grand 
Canyon National Park was being 
set. President Teddy Roosevelt 
visited the Canyon in 1903 and 
gave his famous “Keep it as it is” 
speech. Consequently, Roosevelt 
designated the area as a National 
Monument in 1908. By 1915 the 
number of visitors at the South 
Rim had reached 106,000 per year. 


A family hikes up Davis Canyon at Lake Powell on the Colorado River. 
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colorado could be crossed for many miles in either direction. 
Finally in 1919, the National Park " 
Service took over the services at + 
the South Rim and gave the con- . 
cessionaires’ lease to the Fred 
Harvey Company as President 
Woodrow Wilson created the Grand 
Canyon National Park. 
The 10-year period from 1919 to 
1929 showed an increase of over 
400 percent in Park visitors. 
Another phenomenon was taking 
place that was to affect the future 
of visitor numbers to the Grand 
Canyon. By 1926 the number of car 
visitors had exceeded those ar- 
riving by train; by 1933 over 82 per- 
cent of the Park visitors arrived by 
automobile. 
The Depression years brought a 
falling attendance pattern, and 
another change which was to af- 
fect the future of recreation along 
the Lower Colorado River. The 
Bureau of Reclamation (now the 
Water and Power Resources Ser- 
vice) built Hoover Dam which was 
completed in 1935. The dam not 
only brought visitors to Lake Mead, 
but attendance figures rose stead- 
ily once again for the Grand Can- 
yon until the beginning of Werid 
War Il. 
The yearly visitation figures for 
Grand Canyon National Park look 
like a barometer of our national 
security and economy. Attendance 
rose dramatically during the post- 
war boom. In the 10-year period 
from 1946 to 1956 visitors in- 
creased from 486,834 to 1,033,404. 
This general rise continued until 
the energy shortage in 1973. 
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Yuma features an inner Tube Race down the Colorado River in early July. The races draw about 4,000 participants each year. 


The 1960’s brought on a new 
form of recreation to the Colorado 
River Canyon. Running the rapids 
of the Colorado had become a ma- 
jor recreational pursuit. Construc- 
tion of Glen Canyon Dam along 
with a major environmental con- 
troversy in 1965 aroused public in- 
terest in the Colorado River. In 
1958, less than 100 persons had 
travelled the river through the 
Canyon. The year 1966 saw an in- 
crease to 1,067 river- 
runners. 

The rapid increase in use be- 
tween 1966 and 1972, primarily pro- 
vided through commercial river 
trips, created a new problem for 
recreation managers. The Canyon 
was suffering environmental 
deterioration and visible impact 
from the increased use. In 1972, 
the National Park Service limited 
use through the Park to 7,600 user- 
days for private trips and 89,000 
user-days for commercial trips. The 
typical river trip from Lees Ferry 
to Lake Mead lasts 15 days and 
covers 279 river miles. Commercial 
river-running is now a multi-million 
dollar a year business on the Colo- 
rado River. 

Another recreation activity which 
grew tremendously during the late 
1960’s and early 1970’s was back- 
packing. Trail use increased so 
rapidly and the impact was so 
significant that in 1975 the Grand 
Canyon National Park established 
the Backcountry Reservatons Divi- 
sion which now regulates overnight 
travel throughout the entire park. 
Permits are required for any hiking 
and camping below the rim. Back- 
country and river travel accounts 


for 5.6 percent of the total Canyon 
visitation. By 1976 total use in the 
Park was 3,026,235 visitors. 

In 1900 the Grand Canyon sec- 
tion was the only major recreation 
attraction along the Colorado River. 
Today it accounts for less than a 
quarter of the total recreation 
occurring from Lees Ferry to the 
Mexico International Border. 


Lake Mead/Mohave 

Presently this portion consists of 
138 river miles from Pierce’s Ferry 
to Davis Dam. Primarily mining ex- 
ploration fueled the stern-wheeled 
steamboat industry in the area until 
around 1900 when railroads and 
poor river conditions brought an 
end to the Colorado Riverboat Era. 
The small mining towns Calliville 
and Rioville were abandoned as 
Ellsworth Kolb reported in his 1911 
river-running trip through the area. 

During the early 1930’s adven- 
turers of one kind or another began 
taking boats down the river from 
Calliville as news of building 
Hoover Dam became national head- 
lines. Hoover Dam was finished 
1935, and Lake Mead began to fill. 
Thousands of visitors came to see 
the world’s highest dam and its 
reservoir. Water and Power 
recognized that the recreation and 
tourism created by the develop- 
ment was enormous. In 1936 an 
agreement was made between 
Water and Power and the National 
Park Service. Under this agreement, 
Water and Power would administer 
Boulder City and Hoover Dam; all 
recreation activities, plans and 
management would be supervised 
by the National Park Service. 
Through this agreement Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area (LMNRA) 


was established on October 13, 
1936. In 1937 the National Park 
Service recorded 552,128 visitors to 
LMNRA. By 1955 it had become 
the second most travelled area ad- 
ministered by the National Park 
Service. 

Lake Mead National Recreation 
Area was expanded on July 18, 
1947 to include the Colorado River 
downstream from Hoover Dam to 
Bullhead City. Davis Dam, com- 
pleted in 1952, then formed Lake 
Mohave extending upstream some 
67 miles to Hoover Dam. The popu- 
larity of this area continued to 
grow yearly. During 1955 more than 
2 million sightseers, campers, 
anglers and travellers visited the 
LMNRA. The Park Service provided 
facilities for many of the area’s 
recreation activities, as well as a 
visitor's center just outside of 
Boulder City. 

Of the three areas covered in 
this chronology, Lake Mead/ 
Mohave has experienced the 
greatest use with almost 7 million 
visitors reported during 1976. 
Within 44 years, this area has gone 
through changes which brought 
recreation from almost obscurity to 
levels which make this a major na- 
tional recreational area. 








Lake Havasu City, Arizona, features a replica of an English 
village and the real London Bridge. The bridge was shipped 
from England stone by numbered stone, and reconstructed 
on Lake Havasu in the early 1970's. 


Arizona-California 

This section of the Colorado 
River flows over 276 river miles and 
extends from Davis Dam to the In- 
ternational Border of Mexico. In 
1900, Ehrenberg, Yuma, Needles 
and Parker were the only sizable 
settlements; Ehrenberg and Yuma 
were riverports during the steam- 
boat era. National attention was 
focused on the area in 1905 when 
flood water jumped the riverbed at 
Hanlon Heading and flowed into 
Mexico initially. A channel was 
formed back into California. As a 
result, the Salton Sea was 
formed. In 1909 the first of a series 
of dams on the Colorado River was 
completed: the 4,780-foot-wide 
Laguna Diversion Dam located 12 
miles north of Yuma. 

After the completion of Hoover 
Dam in 1935, construction began 
on two additional dams. Imperial 
Dam, 18 miles above Yuma, and 
Parker Dam above Parker, Ariz., 
were both completed in 1938. Addi- 
tionally, Imperial Reservoir, a long, 
winding lake, was formed behind 
Imperial Dam. Lake Havasu also 
backs up behind Parker Dam, a 
distance of 45 miles. The building 
of these chains of great dams on 
the Colorado caused silt to settle 
in the reservoirs, and the river 
began to flow relatively silt-free. 
This factor is partially responsible 
for the rapid growth of game 
fishing since 1940. 


Small commercial ventures, per- 
manent buildings and “squatters” 
along the river prompted a congres- 
sional hearing in 1959. As a result, 
the Lower Colorado Land Use Plan 
was initiated and subsequently 
completed in 1964. Federal, State, 
county and local agencies were 
called upon to meet the demand 
for recreational areas and facilities 
for the growing population of the 
Southwest. 

In 1938, the yearly recreational 
use on Lake Havasu was approx- 
imately 25,000 visitor-use days. 
This increased to 62,469 in 1948, 
and to 264,690 in 1958 as fishing, 
boating, swimming, skiing and 
sightseeing became increasingly 
popular activities. The Arizona 
State Parks recognized the recrea- 
tional value of Lake Havasu in 1965 
when Lake Havasu State Park was 
established. The development of 
Lake Havasu City, most noted as 
the home of the London Bridge, 
contributed significantly to over 
one million visitors to Lake Havasu 
last year. 

The area between Parker Dam 
and the town of Parker became 
known as the “Parker Strip.” In the 
mid-1950’s water skiing became 
popular, and boating and skiing 
were soon the dominant activities 
on this 14-mile section of the river. 
Buckskin Mountain State Park was 
established in 1966. This park’s 
popularity has resulted in the 
“Strip” having the most concen- 
trated use on the Arizona-California 
portion of the Lower Colorado 
River. 

The Imperial Reservoir area has 


also become a popular fishing area. 


The establishment of Cibola and 


Imperial National Wildlife Refuges 
has helped this portion of the river 
to remain relatively wild. Havasu 
National Wildlife Refuge, located 
upstream from Lake Havasu, is 
also now popular with river 
fishermen. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
leases concessionaire rights to a 
variety of commercial and recrea- 
tional interests along the Arizona- 
California section. Four county 
parks on the California side and 
two on the Arizona side help to 
reduce the responsibility of Federal 
and State agencies to meet the 
tremendous recreation need along 
the river. Laguna Dam South 
Recreation Area, a recently 
developed area below Laguna Dam, 
is managed by the Fort Yuma In- 
dian Reservation. The California 
State Parks Department has also 
developed a river park north of 
Yuma. 

Studies have estimated the an- 
nual visitor-use to be more than 3 
million for the Arizona-California 
section of the Lower Colorado 
River. The mushrooming population 
growths in southern California, 
Phoenix and Las Vegas have no 
doubt affected a growing demand 
for more recreation development. 
The transformation of this area into 
a series of silt-free lakes has 
played an important role in meeting 
this demand. Administering agen- 
cies face a strong challenge in 
managing and working together to 
meet this growing need for recrea- 
tion opportunity by the ever en- 
larging population of the 
Southwest. 








The Parker Strip on the lower Colorado River is a popular Topock Gorge is a favorite camping site as well as a well 
known wildlife refuge. 


Past and Current Research 
In 1974 the Water and Power 
: Resources Service began a com- 
, j prehensive study of recreational 
J. fs use of the Lower Colorado River. 
Contracted through Arizona State 
ae University, the primary objective of 
f these studies was to determine 
they. visitor levels and participation pat- 
> oa terns of the Lower Colorado River. 
eo ey Subsequent studies were con- 
<_ ducted to determine trends and 
changes in recreational use. 

In 1979 a literature review and 
bibliography search was completed 
on the entire Lower Colorado River. 
This study included an historical 
review of recreation growth as ma- 
jor water development programs 
were completed. Additionally, a 
1976 recreation datz vase for the 
entire 689 miles of the Lower Col- 
orado River was prepared. This in- 
formation was then systematically 
projected over a 20-year period 
through 1996. These data are cur- 
rently being used in assessing im- 
pacts of future Water and Power 
projects. !n addition to its value in 
making planning decisions, the in- 
formation has proven valuable to 
many of the recreation manage- 
ment agencies along the river. The 
entire data base including projec- 
tions is currently being transferred 
to a computer base at the Engl- 
neering and Research Center in 
Denver. This information, with 
other environmentally relevant 
research (i.e., fisheries, vegetation, 
wildlife, archeology), will hopefully 
form a comprehensive environ- 
mental data bank which can be ac- 
cessed, studied and applied from a 
central computer system. 
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Underwater Parks 
A Wave of the Future 


‘ by Victoria Morrison 








Over 12 years ago, a student 
at the University of Waterloo in 
Ontario, came up with an in- 
teresting idea and wrote a paper 
about it. The paper focused on the 
protection of shipwrecks in the 
Great Lakes. 

The paper attracted much atten- 
tion, and in 1970, led to the 
establishment of the first under- 
water park in the Canadian Great 
Lakes area. The Fathom Five 
Underwater Park is located at the 


tip of the Bruce Peninsula at Tober- 


money, Ontario. This aquatic park 
protects approximately 30 ship- 
wrecks from the destructive ac- 
tions of man. 

John Pennekamp Coral Reef 
State Park, located off the south- 
east coast of Florida, was the first 
underwater park in the United 
States. Dedicated by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in March 
1960, the park’s purpose is to 
preserve the area’s reef ecosystem. 
This system consists of living coral 
formations and the surrounding 
reef. 





Victoria Morrison was a Student 
Writer-Editor from Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, in the 
Public Affairs Center, Denver, Colo. 


Photography by Vern Jetley, Upper 
Colorado Region. 





The few existing underwater 
parks are divided into two cate- 
gories: (1) parks that contain uni- 
que animal and plant life, and \2) 
parks that include historical and 
archeological sites and artifacts. 

The Water and Power Resources 
Service is concerned with the pro- 
tection, preservation, and manage- 
ment of all resources on its 281 
recreational project areas con- 
sisting of about 7.5 million acres in 
the 17 Western States. And, Water 
and Power reservoirs contain a 
number of historical and arch- 
eological sites which may have 
potential as underwater parks. 

Lake Mead and Lake Powell on 
the Colorado River contain pre- 
historic Indian ruins. The ruins at 
the Dolores Project, currently under 
construction in southwest Col- 
orado, may also have potential as 
an underwater park or preserve. 

The establishment of underwater 
parks and preserves may be the 
only means of protecting the rich 
cultural resources of the deep from 
future indiscriminate looting and 
inadvertent destruction. The ability 
to recognize the need and potential 
for underwater parks, to under- 
stand the value of these resources, 
and to plan for the safety of divers 
in these areas are the challenges 
facing both the professional ar- 
cheologist and the recreational 
diver. 

The lure of the underwater world 
is different for each diver. This 
world is filled with mystery and 
adventure. Hidden in the murky 
waters are Time’s treasures and 
exciting discoveries. The lure of 
the deep is ancient. Even today, 
many are drawn to search for that 
which is buried in the cold depths. 


Presently, about one million 
Americans dive recreationally or 
professionally. 

Archeological and historical 
sites with cultural resources are 
favored by recreational divers. They 
innocently gather souvenirs from 
these areas, unaware of State and 
Federal laws governing these 
valuable underwater resources. 
The archeologists are dedicated to 
the protection and preservation of 
these underwater sites and ar- 
tifacts. They and resource 
managers are charged by law with 
the responsibility to protect and 
prevent the loss and distribution of 
archeological resources from un- 
controlled excavation and pillage. 

An underwater park or preserve 
is a management concept to pro- 
tect the site and any discoveries 
from destruction or indiscriminate 
removal and, at the same time, 
allow the site to be accessible for 
active study or recreational use. 

Underwater parks and preserves 
can be as diverse as land parks. 
They should, like their land 
counterparts, make the cultural and 
natural resources available for 
public use and enjoyment, have 
diversity, and still be safe. 











Water and Power reservoirs offer 
a variety of diving areas. For exam- 
ple, diving among ancient Indian 
ruins could be similar to cave 
diving in coastal waters or explor- 
ing a shipwreck in the Great Lakes. 
Indian ruins may, however, require 
additional protection. Divers may 
have to enjoy the structures and 
sites from a distance, as swimming 
in and out of the narrow passages 
may damage the structures and 
could endanger the diver. 

The thrill of diving and the sense 
of adventure and discovery need 
not be sacrificed to protect our 
underwater resources. The develop- 
ment of underwater parks and pre- 
serves would assure this quality 
experience. The archeologist and 
the recreational diver can work and 
dive together in a safe underwater 
park environment. Underwater 
parks and preserves, properly 
managed, will enhance and protect 
our archeological sites and 
artifacts. And these parks and 
preserves, where the sun doesn’t 
shine, can still be a source of en- 
joyment for many. 





“Alpine 26...Mission Base” 


by Caprice Lawless 





KBTV cameraman leaves the downed helicopter. 


On Tuesday morning, April 8, 
just about the time most of us 
were making our way back to the 
office watering hole for that 
second cup of coffee, public affairs 
specialist J. Hunter Holloway was 
scrambling to get himself and 
three companions out of the 
wreckage of a smoking helicopter, 
which had crashed in the High 
Rockies and seemed ready to burst 
into flames. 

The chopper, owned by a Denver 
television station, was assisting in 
the search for a cross-country skier 
who had been lost for 2 days at 
12,000 feet in the snow-covered 
mountains west of Ft. Collins, 
Colo. Holloway was flying with 
KBTV’s “Sky 9” crew—pilot Jug 
Hill, cameraman Chuck Richard- 
son, and reporter Haynie Howell. 

“We had just returned from a 
flight around the rim of a mountain 
basin, and had not spotted any 
tracks that might have led us to a 
lost skier,” Holloway recalled. He 
is a member of the all-volunteer 
Alpine Rescue Team, which had 
been called in to help with the 
search. 

“As we were approaching our 
landing spot on the narrow mouri- 
tain road, we spotted another chop- 
per landing nearby,” he said. “It 
was a huge Army Chinook, coming 
in with more help.” 





Caprice Lawless is a Writer-Editor 
in the Public Affairs Center, 
Denver, Colo. 

Photography by Caprice Lawless 
and Hunter Holloway. 





Hunter stayed at the crash site until FAA officials arrived. 


“We were about 75 feet above 
the ground, and still a good 
distance from the Chinook, when a 
gust of wind slammed against us, 
and we stood still,” he said. 

“We seemed to be slowly revolv- 
ing when | heard a loud snap—and 
saw one of our rotors clip off the 
top of an 8-inch diameter pine tree. 
The next thing | knew, we were fall- 
ing,” he recalled. 

“We hit the ground, and all | 
could see was billowing grey 
smoke everywhere. | reached for 
handle on the door and turned it so 
hard that it crumbled in my hand.” 

Stunned, he broke open the door 
and pulled himself half-way out of 
the crumpled, upside-down 
machine. 

“As soon as | got up,” he said, “| 
realized that the grey cloud was 
nothing more than steam from the 
engine exhaust coming up through 
the snow. It was steam, not 
smoke.” 

By that time, the Chinook had 
landed, and people came running 
with fire extinguishers and medical 
equipment. Richardson and Hill 
crawled out in various degrees of 
all right, but Howell’s condition 
worried Holloway. 

“| could see that he was in a 
controlled panic,” Holloway 
recollected. 

With that in mind, he crawled 
back into the wreckage to help 
Howell struggle out. Howell winced 
in pain each time he moved, so 
Holloway, an Emergency Medical 
Technician (EMT), wedged his leg 
between the fuselage walls and 
Howell’s back, in order to protect 
the newsman’s spine from addi- 
tional injury. 


“Finally,” said Holloway, “we 
eased him out and carried him to 
the Chinook.” Howell was flown to 
a Ft. Collins hospital, treated, and 
was back at work with a bruised 
back the next week. 

The pilot was also taken to a 
hospital for a minor cut he received 
in the crash. Richardson and 
Holloway returned to mission base 
to continue the search. 

But within an hour, a call came 
through that the skier had been 
found by a ground team. He was 
cold and fatigued, but okay. 

As the skier was being taken 
home, the rescue mission came 
to a close with the customary de- 
briefing between team members. 
Holloway stayed on the mountain- 
side with the helicopter pieces un- 
til an inspector from the Federal 
Aviation Administration arrived 
later that afternoon. 

Back at the office watering hole 
the next morning, a typically soft- 
spoken, unassuming Holloway 
finished telling the story between 
puffs on his pipe: 

“After the inspector left, we 
drove down the mountain, stopped 
at a Burger King in Denver, ordered 
two to go, and made it back to Lit- 
tleton in time for the monthly 
meeting of the Colorado Search 
and Rescue Board.” 

For Holloway, being a member 
of the Alpine Rescue Team is a 
combination of his three favorite 
things—high adventure, helping 
people and being in the wilderness. 
The team is one of six accredited 
groups in Colorado specializing in 
high-country search, rescue and 








mountain safety. Averaging 33 
search-and-rescue missions a year, 
Alpine contributes more than 3,000 
hours of volunteer help annually. 
Members are skilled in search 
techniques, map and compass 
reading, radio communications, 
technical rock-rescue and emer- 
gency medical care. 

An experienced member like 
Holloway, who has “been in the 
rescue business” for more than 
thirty years, is highly valued. 

“He’s one of the guiding lights 
of the Alpine Rescue Team,” said 
Captain Ron Liss, who flies with 
the Army’s Chinooks and other 
helicopters whenever and wherever 
they’re needed. “I’ve seen him 
jump out of a helicopter, rappel to 
the ground, climb a mountain, pro- 
vide excellent first-aid, and then 
help bring the victim down the 
sheer face of a cliff. He’s on call 24 
hours a day. That says a lot about 
the man right there,” he explained. 

Holloway’s expertise in life- 
saving has qualified him to teach 
courses in wilderness survival, map 
and compass, vertical rock litter 
evacuation, first-aid, cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation (CPR), 
search techniques and mission 
management. He is a certified EMT 
and trained in the emergency room 
at west Denver’s Lutheran Medical 
Center. As executive secretary of 
the Colorado Search and Rescue 
Board, he is often called on to act 
as mission coordinator when a 
statewide search and rescue mis- 
sion breaks. He is also a director 
of the National Association for 
Search and Rescue. 


“B.J.” Harris rests in his mother's arms after rescue members found him tear-streaked, dirty, but unharmed. 





“I’m involved in too many 
things,” said team president Tom 
Fiori, “and Hunter is involved in 
twice as many things as | am. He 
has more determination and drive 
than anybody else I’ve ever known. 
I’ve worked with him on the rock 
and ice—I’ve seen him scared to 
death, but he goes ahead and does 
what needs to be done. You can 
always count on Hunter.” 

“Typically,” said Liss, “if Hunter 
is not asked to be mission coor- 
dinator, he’s asked to be a team 
leader. This involves leading a 
team in the search for a missing 
child, keeping people calm, or 
bringing someone down in a litter. 
He has to be prepared to deal with 
all sorts of weather condi- 
tions—even if it’s 50° below zero 
with searing winds of 60 miles per 
hour. That takes a lot of training 
and experience. And he’s got to be 
packed and ready to go in a mo- 
ment’s notice,” Liss added. 

Bolting out the door at a mo- 
ment’s notice is a way of life for 
Holloway, who started answering 
the call for heip at age fifteen with 
a tree-saving mission in Canada. 

“A huge forest fire was burning 
out of control in northern Ontario,” 
he recalled. “| had to lie about my 
age to join the crew. | lost every 
hair on my head—twice— during 
the 6 weeks | was there. The fire 
burned 360,000 acres anyway,” he 
said, “and my mother worried 
about me.” 

The tree-saving sprouted an in- 
terest in life-saving. He took his 
first training in mountain rescue in 
1949 at the Department of Lands 
and Forest Ranger School in 
Dorset, Ontario. He was active with 
several rescue teams in the East, 


during which time he was an editor 
and reporter with the Associated 
Press (AP). When the AP moved 
him to Colorado in 1970, he 
brought his skills to the Alpine 
Rescue Team. 

Rescue in Colorado’s high 
country requires special equip- 
ment, and in order to be ready fora 
mission, Holloway has taken the 
Boy Scout creed, “Be Prepared,” 
one step further. His multi-radioed 
1978 Subaru is so loaded with gear 
and gadgetry that Batman’s bat- 
mobile looks like a beachwagon in 
comparison. 

Inside are: a trailpack stuffed 
with wool clothes, extra socks, and 
jackets; ropes, harnesses, 
carabiners, hiking boots, first-aid 
supplies, maps and charts, and an 
extra pipe and tobacco. Perched 
on the dashboard is Laurence, a 
feathered toy bird who points the 
way and keeps in touch with 
St. Christopher. 

But having his car and equip- 
ment ready to respond to a call for 
help doesn’t mean Holloway 
forgets to take care of business 
before he heads out. No siree. 

“Hunter is very thoughtful,” 
claims his wife, Pat. “He will 
always call me or have someone 
call me to let me know what’s 
going on.” 

Everyone in the Holloway family 
is involved in rescue work, anyway. 
Son Jamie has been on search and 
rescue teams since he was 14 
years old, is a member of Alpine, 


and is president of the Western 
State College Search and Rescue 
Team. Pat is a member of the local 
Red Cross Disaster Team, and an 
instructor in standard first-aid, 

and CPR. 

“In an emergency situation, 
Hunter always stays calm and 
takes everything in his stride,” said 
team member Roz Brown. “You 
need someone like that.” 

And approximately 45 people will 
be needing someone like that this 
summer. That’s the case load the 
Alpine Rescue Team is forecasting 
this year. Holloway and other 
members of the team will likely be 
up at all hours scrounging a moun- 
tainside for a child who strayed too 
far from campsite, or trying to 
locate an over-ambitious, out-of- 
shape hiker who will have over- 
estimated his capabilities. 

Although he can alwys count on 
Laurence to point the way, 
Holloway notes that an ounce of 
“preventive rescue” is better than 
all the gear and gadgetry he can 
carry. He says if everybody fol- 
lowed eight simple rules, he’d be 
one lonesome guy. 

Anytime one is contemplating a 
trek in the mountains, Hunter urges 
that these rules be followed: 


1. Dress for the trip, not the 
destination. 


2. Get the best gear you can af- 
ford. Wool and down-filled are 
best in the Rockies. “There’s no 
place for cotton off the highway,” 
he says. 


3. Be prepared for the worst 
possible weather. A snowstorm 
in July is not unusual in the 
Rockies. 
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Carrying an accident victim over rugged terrain is dangerous 
and requires specialized skilis. 
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The team is effective in suburban areas as well as primitive mountain areas. 


4. Always be prepared with food 
and clothing for two days longer 
than you plan to stay. 


5. Never travel alone in the back- 
country. 


6. Tell someone where you are 
going and when you will return. 


7. If you get lost, the first thing 
to do is to make yourself visible. 
Then build or seek a shelter. A 
person can go without food for 
up to three weeks, but can last 
only about three hours in foul 
weather without shelter. 


8. If someone in your party 
comes up missing, call the local 
sheriff's department immediately. 
They will, in turn, call on a search 
and rescue team if one is need- 
ed. “We would much rather get 
there and start looking right away 
than be called in too late, to 
search for a body,” Holloway 
says. 


If you follow these rules, 
chances are you will never see 
Hunter Holloway sliding down a 
rappel rope to get you off a rock, or 
have to sit through one of his talks, 
admonishing you for getting in over 
your head. Chances are you'll enjoy 
the backcountry even more. And 
chances are that if you do get lost, 
someone like Hunter will be able to 
find you safe and sound. 


“Not all search missions have 
happy endings,” Hunter warns. 
“But the happy reunions you are a 
part of are sufficient to keep you 
going. The reward may be nothing 
more than a facial expression, a 
hug or a shared tear—but it’s 
enough. That’s what it’s all about. 
Seeing ‘B.J.’ Harris in his mother’s 
arms—after the 2-year-old was lost 
for 18 hours and overnight in the 
High Rockies this summer is 
enough compensation for a lifetime 
of rescue missions.” 





Water Quiz 


. Which gland triggers the human 
body’s demand for a drink? 
a. Pancreas 
b. Endocrine 
c. Hypothalmus 


. The oldest known dam was built 
between 2700 and 2500 B.C. In 
which country was it built? 

a. China 


b. Egypt 
c. England 


. Water and mineral nutrients are 
conducted up through a stem of 
a plant through the ___ 

a. Xylem 
b. Phloem 
c. Stomatal tissue 


. The hydrologic cycle pumps 
83,700 cubic miles of water out 
of the ocean each year. What is 
the main “pump” of this cycle? 
a. The Sun 
b. Ocean currents 
c. Rain 


. Groundwater moves through soil 
extremely slow. Traveling later- 
ally, how long would it take 
groundwater to move through a 
single mile of sand? 

a. 2 days 
b. 6 months 
c. 1 year 


Answers to Water Quiz on page 32 








In the Blink of an Eye 


A Photo Essay 
by Jim Todd 


Jim Todd, photographer for the 
Lower Missouri Region head- 
quartered in Denver, flew to Grand 
Island, Nebr., on June 4. He arrived 
one day after four tornadoes ripped 
through the town. The tornadoes 
were part of the largest single 
storm cell ever measured in 
the United States. The system 
spawned seven confirmed tornado 
sightings, but there were reports of 
several more. Todd captured on 
film the storm’s destructive force. 

Todd has been with the Water 
and Power Resources Service 
since 1971, starting on the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas Project in 
southeastern Colorado. Last 
January, he became the regional 
photographer. However, his 
abilities with film developed long 
before he joined Water and Power. 

In high school, Todd was the 
news photographer. After refining 
his talent in college, he now 
possesses a Colorado teaching 
certificate in journalism and 
photography. During his Air Force 
career, Todd was the base 
photographer at Malestrom Air 
Force Base, Mont., and also did 
reconnaissance photography while 
stationed at Beal Air Force Base in 
California. 


























Answers to Water Quiz 
1. c., Hypothalmus. 

2. b., Egypt. 

3. a., Xylem. 

4. a., the Sun. 

5. c., 1 year. 
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